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that of mason, still retaining his interest in politics.
So little concerned was he to conceal his subversive
opinions that the Federal authorities forbade him resi-
dence in certain cantons. As the hint only served to
stimulate his activities, he was at last compelled to quit
the country.
His experiences as a militant socialist had already en-
abled him to recognize the existence of two sorts of
revolutionaries: those who work for the revolution, and
those who use it as a means to secure their own advance-
ment and personal gain. Being passionately devoted to
ideas, he felt the most unmitigated disgust for those
latter, whom he calls cthe parasites3 of the social struggle.
His aversion to politicians dates from this point.
A son of the people, one who had drunk deep of the
cup of Marxian doctrines, his dream was to redeem the
proletariat from bourgeois domination and to win for
them a higher standard of living. After completing his
Army service with the bersaglieri of Verona, where he
came more than once under the rigours of military
discipline, a sort of intellectual expansion compelled him
again to quit his native land. His instinct led him to the
Irridento, to Opaglia in the Trentino which at that time
was still in the possession of Austria. It was there that
he fell in with the man who was to change the whole
course of his destiny. His name was Gesare Battisti.
A socialist like Mussolini, Battisti was consumed with
patriotic fervour.
The Austrians, when they hanged him, probably
fulfilled his dearest wishes; he would have glimpsed a
promise of victory in the aureole of martyrdom. Born
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